MEIORANDM  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  OF  INTEREST  TO  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

issued  by 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W, 

Yfeshington  8,  D*  C* 


YTashington  Letter  No*  US  _ July  30,  19U7 


*  ¥E  SUGGEST  * 

*  * 

*■  1*  That  you  invite  your  Representative  to  your  communitj'’  for  a  cormnunity  meeting  * 

•K-  to  discuss  vau*ious  legislative  issues,  irith  opportunity  for  questions  and  comments.  * 

^  Get  acquainted  with  him  and  encourage  him  urtiere  you  can  while  he  may  be  in  the  « 

•M-  district  between  now  and  January  2,  19U8.  * 

^  * 

2*  Arrange  for  a  representative  delegation  from  church,  farm,  labor  and  educat-  * 
tional  organizations  to  visit  your  Representative  at  his  home,  to  urge  him  to  vote  * 
^  against  universal  military  training,  and  to  discuss  other  legislative  questions.  * 

^  Study  the  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Universal  Training  (available  * 

•M-  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C.  for  75  cents)  and  the  * 

*  Analysis  opposing  the  Ccwcnission  Report,  signed  by  Josephus  Daniels,  Robert  M. 

*  Hutchins,  and  others,  (The  Analysis  is  included  with  this  Newsletter.)  Will  you  ^ 

*  write  us  about  your  interview,  for  our  information?  * 

*  * 

*  3*  See  that  U  M  T  is  discussed  in  every  church,  forum,  farm  group,  women’s  club,  * 

*  and  labor  organization  in  your  countyj  furnish  them  with  materials  against  U  M  T 

*  for  such  a  program.  * 

^  It 

U*  Write  your  Congressman  for  a  copy  of  the  82-page  U  M  T  bill,  H,  R,  li278  and  ^ 

^  the  report  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Ask  also  for  the  two  volumes  of  ^ 

*  hearings  on  U  M  T  before  the  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  in  June  and  July. 

*  * 


•JJ-  -Jt  -K  -M-  -K-  -K-  -Kv  •*{■■»*■**  -K-  -iJ-  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  -X-  * 

CONGRESS  RECESSES 

After  a  disappointing  session  so  far  as  actual  enactment  of  social  and  welfare  legislation 
was  concerned.  Congress  adjourned  just  before  dawn  on  July  27,  to  meet  again  January  2 
unless  a  special  session  is  called  this  fall  for  the  consideration  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
for  European  reconstruction.  Final  action  on  relief  appropriations  for  occupied  and 
liberated  areas  was  not  completed  until  the  closing  day,  itit*  Neither  the  Stratton  bill  in 
the  House  for  receiving  U00,000  displaced  persons  nor  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1563  even  got 
out  of  conmittee.  Membership  in  the  International  Relief  Organization  was  approved  but 
neither  the  appropriation  nor  the  acconpai^ring  provisions  mean  any  substantial  settlement 
of  displaced  persons  still  confined  to  camps  in  Europe,  The  House  did  not  complete 
action  on  United  States  membership  in  the  World  Health  Organization,  nor  the  Senate  on 
claims  of  evacuated  Japanese-Americans.  -Jh**  Neither  House  voted  on  federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  permanent  F  E  P  C,  on  long  range  housing,  on  increasing  minimum  wages,  on  com¬ 
pulsory  health  insurance,  nor  on  conprehensive  plans  for  flood  control  and  power  develop¬ 
ment*  Clarence  J,  Brown  is  credited  with  having  said  last  fall  t  '*We  will  begin  every 
session  with  a  prayer  and  end  it  with  a  probe.”  At  least  forty  Congressional  investi¬ 
gations  are  scheduled  for  the  autumn  recess. 


The  September  Newsletter  will  deal,  among  other  things,  with  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
resolutions  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  disarmament  resolutions,  the  Dolliver 
Naturalization  bill. 
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UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 

IN  POSITION  FOR  EARLY  HOUSE  ACTION  IN  NEXT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 


Ihe  War  Department *s  Universal  Military  Training  Bill,  H.  R.  U278,  iias  reported  out  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Friday, 

July  25.  If  the  Rules  Committee  acts  favorably  on  it  the  bill  then  would  go  to  the  House 
floor  for  debate  and  a  vote  early  in  the  next  session.  Spokesmen  for  the  War  Department 
claim  they  have  enough  votes  to  pass  it  in  the  House. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  might  hold  hearings 
during  the  recess,  thus  paving  the  way  for  Senate  action  also  soon  after  the  next  session 
convenes.  Much  will  depend  on  the  international  situation,  and  what  attitudes  members  of 
Congress  find  among  their  constituents. 

Proponents  mustered  20  votes  in  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  or  3  more  than  a 
majority  of  its  33  members,  for  reporting  out  the  U  M  T  bill.  Those  who  voted  in  person 
were  Walter  G.  Andrews,  J.  Parnell  Biomas,  George  J,  Bates,  Jack  Z.  Anderson,  Patrick 
H.  Drewry,  Overton  Brooks,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (Texas),  Paul  J,  Kilday,  Carl  T.  Durham, 
Lansdale  G.  Sasscer,  L.  Itondel  Rivers,  Robert  F.  Sikes,  Arthur  Winstead;  those  voting 
by  proxy  were  Carl  Vinson,  R.  Ewing  Thomason,  F.  Edwani  Hebert. 

Carl  Durham  of  North  Carolina  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  for  further  study 
and  amendment.  His  was  the  only  vote  for  recommittal.  He  then  voted  for  reporting  out 
the  bill.  Those  members  of  the  Committee  opposed  to  such  hasty  action,  as  explained  below, 
stayed  away  from  the  Committee  session  in  the  hope  that  a  quorum  would  not  be  present,  but 
when  Carl  Durham  appeared  the  Chairman  declared  that  17  members  were  present  constituting 
a  quorum  and  that'  the  vote  would  be  taken.  Not  all  who  voted  to  report  out  the  bill  will 
necessarily  vote  to  sxipport  it  on  the  floor,  nor  are  all  those  who  were  opposed  to  sending 
it  to  the  floor  now  opposed  to  the  bill  in  principle. 

Many  Organizations  Not  Heard 

Ihere  is  not  space  in  this  Newsletter  for  the  full  history  of  the  Ccxmnittee  action.  Chair¬ 
man  Walter  G.  Andrews  of  the  full  Committee  and  Harry  L.  Towe,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Training,  concluded  hearings  before  many  groups  had  been  given  opportunity 
to  testily,  including  the  National  Education  Association,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  the  Commission  on  Christian  Hi^er  Education,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Methodists,  Brethren,  Mennonites, 
and  Friends.  The  reason  given  was  that  these  groups  had  testified  before  the  Woodrum  Com¬ 
mittee  in  June  19U5,  or  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  during  the  winter  of 
19U5-U6,  more  than  a  year  before  the  report  of  the  President's  Commission,  or  before  there 
was  any  official  War  Department  bill. 

More  than  that,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  original  Towe  bill,  H.  R.  Ul21,  introduced 
July  9,  was  never  read  in  committee  nor  taken  section  by  section  in  the  s\ibconmittee  for 
study  or  amendment  before  it  was  voted  out  7  to  1  on  July  19.  It  was  sli^tly  revised  by 
Mr.  Towe  and  Mr.  Andrews  and  re-introduced  as  H.  R.  U278.  Nor  was  there  any  chance  for 
amendments  in  the  full  ccxuroittee. 

Ihe  bill  now  goes  to  the  Rules  Ccxnmittee  cooqjosed  of  the  following  Representatives  s 

Leo  E.  Allen,  Illinois;  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio;  James  W.  Wadsworth,  New  York; 

Forest  A.  Harness,  Indiana;  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Colorado;  Ross  Rizley,  Oklahoma; 
Christian  A.  Herter,  Massachusetts;  Robert  F.  Rich,  Pennsylvania;  Adolph  J. 

Sabath,  Illinois;  E.  E.  Cox,  Georgia;  Howard  W.  Smith,  Virginia;  J.  Bayard  Clark, 
North  Carolina. 
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Provisions  of  the  U  M  T  Bill  -  H,  R,  U278 

The  "National  Security  Act  of  19U7"  lays  an  obligation  upon  every  male  citizen  to  undergo 
training  which  will  fit  him  to  contribute  to  the  military  protection  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  emergency,  beginning  with  six  months  training  in  the  National  Security  Train¬ 
ing  Corps,  This  basic  training  would  be  followed  by  six  months  additional  training  in 

(1)  the  Security  Corps,  (2)  regular  enlistment  in  the  Am^r,  Navy,  Marines  or  Coast  Guard, 
(3)  three  years  training  in  the  National  Guard,  Enlisted  Reserves,  or  Organized  Reserves, 
or  (li)  four  years  in  R«0,T,C.  in  college,  Basic  trainees  would  receive  $30  a  month,  A 
Selective  Training  System  would  be  set  up  with  local  boards  and  one  appeal  board  for  each 
state.  Registration  would  begin  at  17 >  and  liability  for  training  at  18,  except  that  high 
school  students  would  be  allowed  to  con^jlete  their  high  school  course  if  still  under  20. 

The  President* s  Commission  estimates  the  cost  of  the  first  six  months*  basic  training  as 
$1,7^0,000,000,  not  including  the  extra  cost  of  the  later  options. 

Provisions  are  made  for  non-combatant  training.  Conscientious  objectors  opposed  to  any 
military  service  may  be  assigned  for  training  for  one  year  with  such  department  or  agency 
of  the  government  (other  than  the  War  or  Navy  Departments)  or  with  such  private  agencies 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission  set  up  by  the  bill  to  s\q)ervise  the  training 
program.  They  would  receive  the  same  pay,  dependency  allotments  and  injury  or  death  com¬ 
pensation  allowances  as  other  trainees, 

RELIEF  APPROPRUTIONS 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  Congress  appropriated  (1)  $332,000,000  for  ex-  U  N  R  R  A 
countries  —  chiefly  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  China,  Trieste,  and  at  present  excluding 
Poland  and  Hungary  —  an  appropriation  for  which  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  L. 
Clayton  asked  on  February  25; 

(2)  $U00,000,000  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  of  ?iiich  an  undisclosed  proportion  is  for  military 
s\;qpplies  and  assistance; 

(3)  $600,000,000  for  civilian  relief  and  military  government  in  Germany,  Japan  and  Korea; 

(U)  $71,073 j 900  for  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  idiich  is  approximately  UO^  of 

the  administrative  budget  of  $U, 800, 000  and  of  the  operating  budget  of  $l5l,060,500. 

FREIGHT  FOR  RELIEF  SUPPLIES 

A  provision  was  included  in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  H.  R.  U269,  that  1:5)  to 
$5,000,000  of  the  general  foreign  relief  funds  might  be  used  for  the  transportation  of 
voluntary  relief  supplies  to  war  devastated  countries,  including  the  occupied  areas,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe.  Cash  and  commodities  sent  abroad 
by  American  voluntary  agencies  during  the  first  four  months  of  19U7  totaled  $50,859,8U2, 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  gifts  of  individuals  and 
corporations  to  s\5)plement  government  supplies.  For  example,  European  livestock  herds  need 
rebuilding  with  heifers  idiich  are  expensive  to  ship;  farmers  offer  carloads  of  grain,  but 
it  takes  freight  to  move  them.  This  provision  should  be  of  material  help  to  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Brethren  Service  Commission,  and  similar  philanthropic 
agencies  in  their  delivery  of  relief  s\:^}plies, 

POLL  TAX 

Hearings  began  July  1  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  seven  different  anti-poll  tax  bills.  After  the  hearings  the  Comndttee 
reported  H,  R,  29  on  July  16,  19U7*  This  passed  the  House  July  21  with  290  voting  for 
anti-poll  tax  legislation,  112  against,  and  28  not  voting.  Such  legislation  lias  been 
passed  at  three  previous  sessions  of  Congress  by  the  House  but  never  by  the  Senate. 
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NO  PLACE  FOR  DISPLACED  PERSONS 

The  Stratton  Bill>  H.  R.  2910,  to  admit  100,000  displaced  persons  a  year  over  a  period  of 
four  years  was  not  reported  out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Much  favorable  sup¬ 
port  has  been  indicated  by  the  press,  high  government  officials  and  the  people  in  general. 
Yet  these  needy  people  will  not  have  assurance  from  the  United  States  for  many  months  to 
come  that  they  may  ever  come  here, 

S,  1563  by  Senators  Ferguson,  Ball,  anith,  Saltonstall,  Bricker,  Cooper,  Hatch,  McGrath, 
and  Morse  and  its  companion  bill  in  the  House,  H,  R.  Ul23,  differs  from  the  Stratton 
bill  essentially  in  two  ways  — '  it  does  not  suggest  a  specific  number  of  persons  to  be 
admitted,  and  some  priority  is  given  to  "persons  possessed  of  special  trades,  skills, 
professions,  or  aptitudes  as  will  best  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  United  St;ates  and 
contribute  to  its  cultural,  religious,  economic  or  industrial  welfare  and  prosperity." 
Frank  L,  Chelf  of  Kentucky  also  introduced  a  bill  —  H,  R.  U2U0  —  which  would  admit 
"during  the  next  fiscal  year  ,  .  .  not  more  than  100, CXX)  displaced  persons,"  in  the  hope 
of  securing  at  least  that  much  progress  in  this  session. 

Two  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  —  S.  Res,  137  by  Chapman  Revercomb  (who  is 
generally  opposed  to  receiving  more  refugees)  asking  for  an  investigation  of  our  immi¬ 
gration  system  here  and  displaced  persons  abroad.  This  resolution  was  amended  to  set 
January  10,  19U8  for  the  report  of  the  investigation,  H.  Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
introduced  S.  Con.  Res.  30  to  create  a  special  joint  committee  of  ten  persons,  five  from 
each  House,  to  investigate  the  displaced  persons  question  and  to  report  January  1,  19U8. 
The  Smith  resolution,  due  to  its  wider  representation,  seemed  a  much  better  bill  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  it.  Instead  the  Revercomb  bill,  S.  Res,  137,  was  agreed  to  on  the 
last  day  before  adjournment,  with  an  addeo  amendment  providing  for  one  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  one  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  participate 
in  the  investigation  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in  addition  to  Senate  Judiciary  members. 

JUSTICE  FOR  JAPAIffiSE^il'^RICANS 

A  revised  bill,  H,  R.  3999,  which  puts  the  responsibility  for  settling  claims  of  evacu¬ 
ated  Japanese-Americans  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General,  passed  the  House  on  July  23 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  lliis  procedure  replaces  the  original  proposal  for  a  three-man 
commission  under  the  s\q)ervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  There  was  not  time  foi 
angjle  consideration  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  during  the  concluding  three  days  of 
the  session,  but  this  was  listed  as  one  of  three  measures  worthy  of  early  consideration. 
Since  a  comparable  measure  passed  the  Senate  a  year  ago,  it  is  hoped  that  prompt  approval 
may  be  given  in  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

F  C  N  L  STAFF 

James  M.  Read  resigned  as  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis¬ 
lation  to  become  Foreign  Service  Secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  on 
July  1,  after  fifteen  months  of  exceptionally  able  work  on  legislation,  C.  Lloyd  Bailey 
joined  the  staff  as  Associate  Secretary  on  June  23,  after  conpleting  his  studies  in  law  at 
Temple  University.  He  is  a  native  of  Tacoma,  Ohio,  a  member  of  Ohio  (Conservative) 

Yearly  Meeting,  a  graduate  of  Barnesville  Boarding  School  and  Wilmington  College.  Elenor 
Hill  of  Salem,  Ohio  will  replace  as  office  finance  secretary  Ila  Jane  Williamson,  irtio 
returns  to  Muncie,  Indiana  to  resume  her  position  as  dietician  at  Ball  .Memorial  Hospital. 

E,  Raymond  Wilson  and  C.  Lloyd  Bailey 
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We  believe  the  Report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Universal 
Training  should  have  very  critical  examination  by  the  American  people. 
As  an  aid  in  securing  further  public  discussion  and  as  an  expression 
of  our  disagreement  with  the  Commission’s  Report,  we  submit  the 
following  analysis  of  the  Report. 

FRANCIS  L.  BACON,  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission,  National  Education  Association. 

EMILY  GREENE  BALCH,  Economist,  Joint  Nobel  Prize  Winner. 

GEORGE  A.  BUTTRICK,  pastor  of  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City. 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  Secretary  of  Navy  during  World  War  L 
Editor  and  publisher  of  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

ALLAN  P.  FARRELL,  S.  J.,  Acting  Editor  of  America. 

ROBERT  GORDIS,  former  President  of  Rabbinical  Assembly  of 
America. 

ELLWOOD  HAINES,  Bishop  of  Episcopal  Church,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

HENRY  L  HARRIMAN,  past  President  of  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

RUFUS  C.  HARRIS,  President  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

ROBERT  HUTCHINS,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

FERDINAND  M.  ISERMAN,  former  Chairman  Justice  and  Peace 
Commission,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON,  President  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON,  United  States  Senator  from  Colorado. 

DOROTHY  MAYNOR,  concert  singer. 

RALPH  McDonald,  secretary.  Department  of  Higher  Education, 
National  Education  Association. 

WILLIAM  J.  MILLOR,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  University  of  Detroit. 

PHILIP  MORRISON,  physicist,  Cornell  University.  Participated  in 
development  of  atomic  energy. 

JAMES  G.  PATTON,  President,  National  Farmers  Union. 

PAUL  E.  SCHERER,  Lutheran  clergyman,  professor  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

HAROLD  TAYLOR,  President  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 
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AX  ANALYSIS 


Of  the  Report  of  the  Preeidenf  s  Advisory  Commissloii  on 
Uoiversal  Training 

Foreword 

The  Report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Universal  Training, 
If  accepted  and  enacted  into  law,  would  drastically  change  the  character 
of  our  democracy  and  virtually  destroy  the  chances  of  preventing  a 
third  World  War.  The  Report  is  based  on  the  clearly  implied,  though 
not  explicitly  stated,  assumptions  that  a)  the  division  of  the  world  into 
two  conflicting  spheres  of  power  is  an  accomplished  fact,  b)  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  even  a  semblance  of  peace  in  our  time  must  be  abandoned; 
and  c)  war  with  Russia  within  a  decade  or  two  is  inevitable.  The 
Commission  draws  from  this  the  conclusion  which  is  definitely  and 
indeed  almost  hysterically  enunciated,  that  the  United  States  must 
begin  immediately  total  preparation  for  atomic  war.  It  then  proceeds 
to  attempt  to  make  its  proposal  palatable  by  eu-guing  that  this 
unilateral,  nationalistic  preparation  for  war  is  actually  sound  interna¬ 
tionalism,  the  only  practical  way  to  avert  war  and  to  make  the  United 
Nations  effective. 

All  this  represents  such  a  radical  departure  in  American  policy 
and  involves  such  tremendous  consequences  for  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  world  that  the  Commission’s  Report  should  have  very  critical 
examination  by  the  American  people.  As  an  aid  in  securing  further 
public  discussion  and  as  an  expression  of  our  disagreement  with  the 
Commission’s  Report,  we  submit  the  following  analysis  of  the  Report. 
We  shall  describe  numerous  fallacies  and  shortcomings  in  this  Report, 
including  the  wastefulness  and  futility  even  from  a  strictly  military 
point  of  view  of  the  universal  military  training  which  the  Conunission 
strongly  recommends. 

UALT.  Would  Not  Strengthen  the  United  NatiMis 

The  Commission’s  program  pays  lip  service  to  the  United  Nations 
’  but  actually  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  “the  greatest  contribution 
to  perpetual  peace’’  lies  in  overwhelming  national  military  strength. 
Since  every  nation  always  thinks  of  itself  as  “peace-loving’’  such  an 
argument  is  certain  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  nation.  The  result  is 
bound  to  be  an  intensified  armaments  race  that  would  kill  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Commission  almost  comes  out  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
starting  the  third  World  War  in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  Referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet  set  up  an  international 
police  force  to  deal  with  small  nations  menacing  the  peace,  the  Report 
states  “It  is  possible,  however,  that  our  country  might  feel  obligated 
to  undertake  such  a  mission  alone  if  a  threatening  incident  arose  beforo 
the  creation  of  the  international  police  force.  Moreover,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  serious  conflict  of  interest  and  ideology  between  any  of  ths 
most  powerful  components  of  the  United  Nations,  there  is  always  ths 
possible  danger  that  even  a  minor  action  of  this  type  might  be  the 
pparir  which  would  Ignite  a  wocld  _ _ . 


The  adoption  of  the  Commission’s  reasoning  would  mean  the  death 
of  the  United  Nations,  because  the  U.  N.  has  no  validity  or  meaning  in 
a  world  where  the  greatest  military  power  insists  on  “overwhelming 
military  strength.”  A  columnist,  Thomas  Stokes,  states  the  real  prob« 
lem  when  he  writes:  “The  fact  is,  our  top  political  and  military  leaders 
do  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  active  in  proceeding  directly  to  strengthen 
the  U.  N.  as  in  trying  to  get  a  universal  training  law.” 

It  is  evidence  not  only  of  national  self-righteousness  but  of  un¬ 
realistic  political  thinking  to  say  that  “The  adoption  of  universal  train¬ 
ing  would  reassure  the  peace-loving  countries  of  the  world  and  enhance 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations.”  This  could  be  true 
only  if  the  United  Nations  were  the  military  and  political  agent  of  the 
United  States  and  if  other  nations  without  bribery  or  pressure  actually 
saw  in  us  the  sole  hope  of  the  world.  We  deplore  this  use  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  which  so  many  place  their  hope,  as  a  convenient  rationaliza¬ 
tion  for  the  by-passing  of  the  United  Nations. 

Even  when  the  United  Nations  is  functioning  properly  with  an  in¬ 
ternational  police  force,  it  will  require  no  force  so  large  as  to  make  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  necessary.  General  McNamey,  the  American 
representative  on  the  United  Nations  Military  Staff  Committee,  said  of 
the  U.  N.  police  force,  “You  don’t  need  a  lot  of  men.  I  see  no  necessity 
for  a  force  large  enough  to  defeat  a  major  nation.”  In  such  an  event, 
he  added,  a  “major  nation  would  leave  the  United  Nations”  and  that 
would  mean  “war.”  i 

The  Report  emphasizes  nationalism  instead  of  internationalism. 
Under  the  guise  of  “training  in  citizenship”  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Army  “should  bring  home  to  our  youth  that  they  share  in  a  common 
responsibility  for  their  country’s  destiny.”  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  destiny  in  the  atomic  age  can  be  separated  from  the  destiny 
of  mankind.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  Army,  our  most  national¬ 
istic  agency,  is  the  proper  one  to  teach  boys  international  responsibility. 

Ab  Armameata  Race  Deetroys  Security 

The  Report  again  and  again  declares  that  weakness  causes  war. 
For  example,  it  states  “We  point  out  elsewhere  in  our  report  the  abso¬ 
lute  evidence  that  the  Axis  Powers  went  to  war  because  of  the  unpre¬ 
paredness  of  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  We  also  point 
out  that  Sweden  and  Switzerland  have  had  universal  training  for  many 
years  with  excellent  results  and  with  no  wars.” 

This  is  a  trite  and  unbelievably  childish  oversimpliflcation  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  reader  is  supposed  to  believe  that  a  nation  can  survive  only 
if  it  is  huge  and  militarily  powerful  and  prepared.  Otherwise  it  is  simply 
“inviting”  attack.  If,  however,  it  is  thus  prepared,  it  will  not  be  attacked 
and  will  go  on  indefinitely  in  security  and  peace.  This  might  conceivably 
be  true  if  there  were  only  one  really  powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  In 
actual  history  the  great,  heavily  armed  nations  have  one  after  another 
monotonously  gone  down  the  road  to  destruction  because  they  ex¬ 
hausted  their  economic  resources  and  their  manpower  by  the  self- 
imposed  burden  of  ever  mounting  armaments.  They  were  caught  in  a 
cycle  of  wars  with  neighbors  equally  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  il 


they  piled  up  armaments  so  that  they  could  always  “lead  from 
strength”,  no  harm  could  possibly  come  to  them.  To  suggest,  at  this 
stage  in  human  history  when*  the  weapons  of  warfare  are  atomic  and 
biological,  that  national  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  preparations  for  the 
continuance  of  the  cycle  of  wars  (two  of  which  have  already  occurred 
in  the  lifetime  of  one  generation)  and  a  titanic  show-down  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Russia,  is  utterly  shocking. .  In  no  real¬ 
istic  sense  could  there  be  a  “victor”  in  such  a  war.  Yet  this  policy  of 
mutual  extermination  is  what  the  Commission  Report  in  effect  does 
recommend,  for  no  one  in  his  senses  can  long  entertain  the  idea  that 
Russia  will  not  also  take  to  heart,  if  the  United  States  does,  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  counsel  to  “lead  from  strength”  and  at  every  cost  to  avoid 
“weakness.” 

When  we  turn  to  recent  history,  the  Commission  Report  ignores 
the  facts  which  caused  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler  at  a  time  when  Germany 
was  the  weakest  power  and  when  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
were  far  superior  in  military  strength.  It  ignores  the  failure  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations.  It  assumes  that 
universal  military  training  is  a  sign  of  strength  and  that  it  protected 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  But  the  Commission  does  not  explain  why 
universal  military  training  did  not  protect  France  nor  does  the  Com¬ 
mission  refer  to  the  pre-war  statements  of  American  military  leaders 
who  fully  believed  the  German  Army  would  be  defeated  by  the  great 
French  Army  which  required  three  years  of  military  training  and 
service  for  each  Frenchman. 

The  IXemocracies  Were  Not  “Disarmed” 

Moreover,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  Nazi  strategists  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  balance  of  power  and  concluded  that  the  unilateral  disarma*- 
ment  of  the  western  powers  had  played  into  the  hands  “of  the  Nazis”. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with  the  two  largest  navies  in  the 
world  were  not  disarmed.  Nor  was  France  disarmed.  Donald  Nelson 
in  his  recent  book  “Arsenal  of  Democracy”  wrote:  “The  French  Army 
was  universally  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  world  and  for 
almost  a  decade  it  had  the  finest  air  force.”  The  United  States  was 
spending  for  armaments  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  1938  and  in 
1939.  Between  1936  and  1940  the  United  States  had  appropriated  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  over  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  If  the  United 
States,  like  France,  was  unprepared,  it  was  chiefly  because  our  military 
leaders  were  thinking  in  terms  of  the  previous  war.  The  court-martial 
of  General  Billy  Mitchell,  the  refusal  in  the  thirties  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  air  power,  the  continued  emphasis  on  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry,  were  mistakes  typical  of  the  military  in  the  United  States  just 
as  the  Maginot  Line  was  a  French  military  mistake. 

It  is  especially  inaccurate  to  place  blame  on  American  “weakness” 
when  it  is  at  least  partly  because  of  Government  and  business  collabora¬ 
tion  that  Germany  was  able  to  prepare  for  war.  When  protests  were 
made  to  Washington  because  of  the  arms  we  were  shipping  to  Germany, 
the  State  Department  replied  on  May  12,  1938,  that  while  our  postwar 
ireaty  with  Germany  prohibited  the  Germans  from  importing  arma 
it  did  not  prohibit  America  from  exporting  arms  to  Germany. 
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Wea>mess  is  not  a  matter  of  failure  to  display  mlBtary  strengrtH. 
Weakness  is  much  more  likely  to  be  inherent  in  the  wrong  kind  of 
preparation  and  in  the  false  security  that  comes  from  apparent 
strength.  Universal  military  training  is  an  outmoded  form  of  military 
preparation  in  the  atomic  age  and  gives  a  nation  a  feeling  of  power 
without  the  reality  of  power. 

The  Swiss  and  Swedish  Systems 

It  Is  of  course  absurd  to  think  that  any  nation  with  the  military 
power  of  Germany  failed  to  attack  Sweden  or  Switzerland  because 
universal  military  training  had  given  it  decisive  preponderance  of 
military  strength.  The  following  quotation  from  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  Hearings  of  1946  gives  a  more  correct  picture: 

“Rep.  Johnson  (of  California):  ‘Sweden  stayed  out  of  the  war?' 

“Lt.  Gen.  William  S.  Knudsen:  ‘Yes  sir.* 

“Rep.  Johnson:  ‘Was  that  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  universal  training 
there?* 

“Gen.  Knudsen:  ‘No,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  they  had  some  iron  ore  that 
Is  awfully  low  in  sulphur  and  phosphorous  and  Germany  wanted  to  keep  that 
supply  open  and  did  not  want  to  break  with  Sweden,  because  they  thought  the 
Swedes  might  blow  up  the  mines  and  they  would  not  get  the  ore  and  they 
eould  not  make  steel  out  of  the  Gernoaa  ere  and  had  to  get  it  from  the  smelters 
la  Sweden.' 

“Rep.  Johnson:  ‘In  other  words,  they  stayed  out  of  the  war  because  they 
had  a  peculiar  economic  situation  there?' 

^  “Gen.  Knudsen:  ‘Naturally,  yes  sir;  that  is  right.'" 

There  were  decisive  political  as  well  as  economic  reasons  for  the 
fact  that  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  not  violated.  In  any  event, 
the  Swiss  system*  is  evidently  not  as  good  a  system  as  the  Commission 
at  this  point  tries  to  make  out;  for  the  Commission  later  rejects  the 
Swiss  system  based  on  militia  and  accepts  the  U.  S.  War  Department 
proposal  of  Army  training! 

The  Commissioa's  Program  Would  Tend  to  Strengthen  Communism 

One  more  observation  in  the  general  field  of  national  policy — and 
be  it  noted  that  this  Report  is  much  more  a  dissertation  on  foreign 
policy  than  a  jM-ofessional  or  expert  study  of  Universal  Military  Train¬ 
ing — needs  to  be  made  at  this  point.  As  everyone  understands,  the 
Conunission’s  policy  recommendations  are  aimed  at  stopping  Com¬ 
munism  and  Russian  expansion.  This  is  an  objective  in  which  the 
undersigned  heartily  concur.  Our  objection  is  that  the  program  pro¬ 
posed  will  do  the  opposite  of  what  the  Commission  members  intend. 

If  its  suggestions  are  adopted,  the  world  would  be  in  a  virtual 
state  of  war.  On  its  own  admission,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
assume  “staggering  costs,”  a  heavy  economic  burden,  in  order  to  im¬ 
plement  its  program.  Other  nations  disposed  or  forced  to  side  with 
the  United  States  would  have  to  do  the  same,  and  the  United  States 

*Ab  analysis  of  the  Swiss  system  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  National 
CMsaciLAgaiaek  Conefiilprten  la  ajpeaded  .  - - -  _  - 
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would  have  to  finance  them.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  Russiat 
and  nations  disposed  or  compelled  to  side  with  her.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  would  be  no  re2d  opportunity  or  sufficieijt  means  to 
restore  the  economic  life  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Poverty,  insecurity, 
and  tension  would,  therefore,  prevail  in  most  of  the  world.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  the  United  States  can  achieve  prosperity  or  indeed 
avoid  eventual  serious  economic  difficulties  in  such  a  world  in  which  no 
markets  for  its  peaceful  production  would  exist.  Now  it  is  exactly 
such  conditions  on  which  Stalinist  Communism  thrives.  By  deliberate 
design  or  otherwise  these  are  the  conditions  the  course  of  the  present 
Russian  regime  promotes.  The  Commission  was  evidently  aware,  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  its  program  might  actually  help  Communists  and  other 
subversive  elements  to  grow  in  the  United  States  itself,  for,  as  we 
shall  show  later,  it  actually  argues  for  U.M.T,  on  the  ground  that 
forces  will  be  needed  to  put  down  such  elements — elements  which,  we 
are  convinced,  would  be  called  into  existwice  precisely  by  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  own  program. 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  of  a  program  of  military  prepared¬ 
ness  in  other  times  and  circumstances,  the  Commission’s  program  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  international  situation  and 
of  the  atomic  age.  It  is  not  an  expression  of  statesmanship  but  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  statesmanship.  The  United  States  can  do  better  than 
that.  In  a  later  section  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  constructive 
alternatives. 

The  Commiseioa’s  First  Line  ef  Defense 

With  the  first  point  of  their  program,  that  the  nation  should  be 
healthy,  educated,  and  economically  at  peace,  there  can  be  no  dis¬ 
agreement  except  that  it  implies  that  these  goals  are  for  the  purpose 
of  war  and  not  for  their  own  sake.  However,  the  Commission  fails  to 
say  anything  about  how  we  get  a  healthy  economy.  Nor  is  there  any 
recommendation  in  the  field  of  education  and  public  health.  They  said, 
“The  Commission  makes  no  specific  recommendation  of  its  own,  leaving 
this  to  the  special  expert  ^agencies  and  organizations  in  this  field.”  This 
is' remarkable  because  the  Commission  has  on  it  three  educators  and 
two  persons  skilled  in  business  relationships,  one  of  them  a  labor  con¬ 
sultant.  Instead,  the  Commission,  which  has  no  military  personnel,  out¬ 
lines  a  specific  military  program  that  differs  at  no  essential  point  from 
the  War  Department’s  proposal.  Does  this  mean  that  the  Commission 
is  paying  lip  service  to  health,  education,  and  a  sound  economy,  but  is 
really  more  interested  in  Universal  Military  Training? 

The  Report  also  mentions  that  “We  cannot  prosper  in  a  starving 
world”  but  it  does  not  say  how  or  whom  America  must  help  if  we  are 
to  prosper.  , 

We  heartily  endorse  the  Commission  proposal  that  the  health,  edu* 
cation,  and  economy  of  the  nation  should  be  under  civilian  rather  than 
^  military  direction.  To  have  it  otherwise  would  be  clearly  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 


The  CkMumiseion’s  Second  Line  of  Defense 


The  second  point  in  the  Commission  program  is  a  “coordinated 
Intelligence  ^rvice.”  Their  recommendation  takes  too  narrow  a  view 
of  intelligence.  Even  aside  from  the  integration  of  intelligence  with 
the  military,  there  are  grounds  for  criticism  because  the  intelligence 
force  is  assumed  to  have  as  its  primary  function  alerting  the  nation  to 
military  danger.  If  we  are  to  prevent  rather  than  prepare  for  war,  by 
far  the  most  urgent  and  basic  need  is  for  an  agency  to  collect  data  and 
do  an  exhaustive  political  and  social  analysis  of  the  factors  making  for 
war,  how  these  factors  could  be  eliminated,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  Russia  and  the  United  States  could  get  together  in  a  program 
of  disarmament  and  economic  cooperation.  Such  a  program  should  be 
handled  by  a  non-militarized  State  Department  and  in  no  circumstances 
by  a  military  or  semi-military  agency.  Similarly,  instead  of  simply  a 
recommendation  for  a  counter-intelligence  force  to  deal  with  fifth 
column  activities,  there  should  be  provision  first  of  all  for  discovering 
what  causes  the  growth  of  a  fifth  column  in  America  and  how  we  can 
eliminate  such  causes. 

The  Commission’s  Third  Line  of  Defense 

The  third  point  emphasizes  the  need  for  “scientific  research  and 
development.”  The  Report  points  out  that  “no  great  advances  in  basic 
science  had  been  made  during  the  war  and  that  the  rapid  progress 
recorded  in  applied  science  during  that  period  was  based  on  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  knowledge  of  nature’s  laws  we  acquired  before  1940.” 
This  is  in  line  with  the  statement  of  Gen.  Henry  S.  Aurand,  Director 
of  Research  and  Development  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff, 
that  “No  man  in  uniform  ever  has  created  a  new  weapon  and  that 
has  been  true  from  the  invention  of  gunpowder  down  to  the  present  day.” 
He  added,  “Practically  all  of  the  new  weapons  have  been  forced  down 
the  throat  of  a  rather  conservative  military.”  2 

Despite  this,  the  Commission’s  report  hopes  that  a  National  Science 
Foundation  will  be  coordinated  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  endorses 
continued  support  of  scientific  work  by  the  military.  It  also  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  should  during  universal  training, 
pick  a  certain  number  of  selected  students  for  scholarship  study  at 
educational  institutions  after  which  they  would  have  to  serve  for  a 
maximum  of  two  years  on  active  duty.  And  it  adds  that  the  “War 
Department  and  educational  institutions  should  work  together  in  the 
development  of  courses  which  might  serve  the  purposes  of  both.”  In 
other  words,  the  Commission  is  recommending  a  program  which  would 
further  increase  military  control  over  science  and  education  and  take 
the  best  students  for  two  years  of  active  service  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  continue  in  study  and  research. 

The  Commission’s  Fourth  Line  of  Defense 

’The  fourth  recommendation  of  the  Commission  is  industrial  mobi- 
Hzation.  Under  this  heading  is  provision  for  continued  manufacture  in 
peacetime  of  the  weapons  of  war,  stockpiling  of  essential  materials, 
building  of  plants  "widely  spaced  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  an 
entire  industry,”  the  location  of  other  factories  underground,  and  con^ 
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struction  of  still  others  **shielded  with  great  thicknesses  of  concrete, 
lead,  or  other  protective  material.”  The  Report  also  asks  for  “decen¬ 
tralization  of  important  government  agencies  and  records”  and  “the 
construction  of  duplicate  key  communication  and  transportation  net- 
•  works.” 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  would,  as  the  Commission  admits,  be 
tremendous,  probably  exceeding  the  costs  for  this  past  war.  The  cost 
could  not  be  borne  by  private  industry  £md  would  sooner  or  later  result 
in  government  and,  in  large  degree,  military  control.  It  would  also 
involve  government  conscription  of  labor  to  force  men  to  work  and 
perhaps  live  underground.  Specifically,  the  Report  recommends  that 
the  government  should  “know  at  all  times  exactly  where  each  eligible 
person  can  be  found  and  the  precise  functions  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  perform  if  war  should  come.”  This  would  mean  conscription  of 
technicians,  management,  and  labor  for  war  and  for  an  emergency 
period  before  war,  however  long  that  might  be.  To  be  effective,  men 
would  have  to  be  registered,  classified,  fingerprinted,  kept  from  leaving 
jobs  considered  essential  to  military  security,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  this 
program  would  mean  a  practical  declaration  of  permanent  emergency 
with  the  entire  resources  of  the  nation  orientated  in  the  direction  of 
atomic  war.  The  Report  fails  to  add  that  an  America  whose  existence 
was  saved  by  conscript  labor  in  underground  factories  would  hardly  be 
the  land  of  the  free.  In  fact  it  would  have  many  of  the  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  militarized  fascist  state.  Nor  could  it  be  victorious  even 
if  some  other  nation  suffered  relatively  greater  destruction. 

The  Commission’s  Fifth  Line  of  Defense 

The  fifth  point  in  the  Commission’s  program  deals  with  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Armed  Forces.  In  urging  a  mobile  striking  air  force  the  Commis¬ 
sion  recognizes  that  its  function  is  one  of  retaliation  rather  than  defense. 
In  other  words,  civilian  America’s  security  lies  in  punishment  of  the 
enemy  after  he  has  struck  what  might  be  a  decisive  blow.  In  addition, 
the  Report  provides  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  to 
capture  strategic  bases,  eliminate  the  enemy’s  sea  and  air  power,  and 
conduct  an  invasion.  The  Report  admits  that  an  invasion  of  any  nation 
which  had  atomic  bombs  would  be  complicated  because  one  atom  bomb 
could  ruin  an  invasion  such  as  that  ^  the  Normandy  beaches.  The 
Report  also  admits  that  there  wouldn’t  be  time  to  issue  weapons  to 
our  armed  forces:  “Weapons  that  are  not  in  being  and  in  the  possession 
of  our  troops  at  the  time  an  enemy  strikes  will  be  worthless  in  inflicting 
swift  retribution  upon  him  or  in  preventing  his  approach  to  our  shores.” 
Does  this  imply  that  the  Reserves,  including  all  the  boys  who  had 
U.M.T.,  would  have  to  sleep  with  rifles  or  machine  guns  by  their  beds 
and  tanks  at  each  street  comer  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  use  in  such 
a  sudden  attack? 

The  Commission’s  Sixth  Line  of  Defense 

'The  anti-climax  of  the  Report  comes  in  the  sixth  point.  Universal 
j  Military  Training,  when  the  Commission  says  that  “It  has  neither 
purpose  nor  effect  except  as  part  of  a  balanced  structure”  including  all 
the  other  parts  of  their  program.  They  warn  that  it  may  lull,  us  “into 
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a  feeling  of  false  security**  and  that  It  may  for  economic  reasons  lead 
us  to  curtail  other  elements  of  national  security  such  as  research, 
intelligence,  industrial  preparedness  and  the  Regular  Armed  Forces. 
Moreover,  despite  a  previous  statement  that  these  elements  should  not 
be  given  priority  over  universal  military  training,  the  Commission  • 
nevertheless  gives  them  priority  by  saying:  "If  the  introduction  of 
universal  training  should  have  such  an  indirect  effect  of  weakening 
rather  than  strengthening  the  other  elements  of  our  national  security, 
then  our  Commission  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  adoption  of 
universal  training  would  be  a  mistake  and  would  diminish  rather  than 
increase  our  national  security.” 

U.M.T.  Would  Not  Solve  Replacement  Problem 

The  Commission’s  Report  sees  two  possible  uses  for  boys  who  have 
had  U.M.T.  The  first  is  as  replacements  and  reserves  for  the  Regular 
Armed  Forces.  The  second  is  as  a  Home  Defense  Force.  The  Report 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  United  States  would  have  little  or 
no  warning  of  war.  If  it  were  to  assume  that  we  should  have  six  months’ 
or  more  warning,  it  would  also  have  to  admit  that  training  could  take 
place  then.  The  Report  never  deals  with  the  important  question  of  how 
U.M.T.  boys  would  become  replacements.  It  says  "Replacements  of  men 
and  materiel  would  be  necessary  from  the  first  day  of  the  fighting.”  It 
refers  to  General  Eisenhower’s  statement  that  "the  decision  in  a  future 
conflict  would  be  determined  by  our  ability  to  act  and  react  in  the  first 
60  days  rather  than  in  the  twelfth,  eighteenth,  or  twenty-fourth  month 
as  in  past  wars.”  Yet  it  also  says  "Universal  training  will  not  in  itself 
give  us  men  ready  to  take  their  places  as  members  of  organized  units 
In  the  early  days  of  a  war.”  And  again  it  says  “The  Commission  believes 
that  men  who  within  the  previous  five  years  had  received  basic  training 
could  be  given  further  training  in  a  sufficiently  short  period  to  allow 
the  mobilization  within  a  year  after  M  Day  of  combined  forces  totaling 
7,500,000  and  8.500.000  men.”  (Bold  face  ours.") 

The  Report  also  implies  that  Selective  Service  would  function  after 
a  war  begins,  though  nowhere  is  there  any  indication  of  how  it  would 
function  in  those  areas  of  the  nation  which  had  been  disrupted  or 
destroyed  by  atom  bombs.  Nor  does  the  Report  indicate  whether  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  could  function  rapidly  enough  to  have  boys  in  the  Army 
within  the  60  days  Eisenhower  thinks  may  be  decisive.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  no  Selective  Service  system  could  out  of  8  million  boys 
draft  some  and  defer  others  in  time  to  have  the  boys  placed  into 
training  units  after  which  they  would  be  used  as  replacements,  all 
within  60  days.  It  couldn’t  even  be  done  in  less  time  than  six  months. 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  on  September  3,  1946  at  Oakland,  Calif, 
said:  "It  would  take  six  months  to  mobilize  the  strength  we  had  a 
year  ago.”  He  was  speaking  of  the  veterans  who  had  had  a  lot  of 
military  service  and  who  had  just  been  discharged.  The  problem  would 
be  as  great  or  greater  ten  years  from  now  if,  instead  of  veterans, 
U.M.T.  boys  were  involved.  Actually  the  problem  would  be  further 
complicated  by  breaking  up  of  the  combat  teams  at  the  end  of  six 
months  o(  U.M.T.,  the  division  of  those  men  into  five  different  groups: 
R.O.T.C.,  National  Guard,  Organized  Reserves,  those  who  remain  in 


U.M.T.  camps,  and  those  who  go  to  approved  technical  schools;  and 
the  reintegration  of  eill  these  diverse  groups  into  one  army! 

The  Report,  on  top  of  all  this,  says  that  millions  of  ground  troops 
might  be  needed  to  invade  Europe  even  though  we  have  the  atom  bomb. 
This,  says  the  Report,  is  because  some  enemy  might  capture  London 
and  Paris  and  we,  being  friends  with  the  English  and  French,  would 
prefer  to  invade  instead  of  bombing  our  friends.  The  Report  gives  no 
hint  as  to  how  we  could  invade  and  not  have  the  enemy  use  the  atom 
bomb  or  bacteria  on  our  landing  forces.  Nor  does  it  indicate  how  our 
ground  forces  could  hold  such  a  city  if  an  enemy  felt  it  wise  to  atom 
bomb  it. 

Military  men  like  Admiral  Halsey  have  indicated  that  an  atomic 
war  could  not  possibly  last  six  months.3  Yet  the  Commission  proceeds, 
on  the  assumption  of  atomic  war,  to  outline  a  program  for  U.M.T. 
graduates  that  would  take  a  year  or  more  to  get  under  way. 

U.M.T.  Would  Be  Inadequate  For  Atomic  Disasters 

The  second  possible  use  for  U.M.T.  boys  is  as  a  Home  Defense 
Force.  After  stating  that  “Devastation  on  a  gigantic  scale  might  come 
almost  simultaneously  to  a  number  of  geographically  dispersed  centers 
of  population  and  production,”  the  Report  suggests  that  boys  who  had 
previously  had  U.M.T.  training  could  somehow  “be  organized  at  once” 
to  “handle  problems  of  evacuation,  medical  care,  combatting  of  fires, 
restoration  of  utilities,  and  other  essential  community  services.”  After 
such  an  attack,  there  would  be  such  great  radioactivity  that  no  one 
would  do  much  combatting  of  fire  or  restoration  of  utilities.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  recognizing  the  problem  of  radioactivity,  suggests  that  boys 
“be  equipp)ed  with  Geiger  counters,  impregnated  clothing,  and  other 
specialized  materials.”  The  Commission  didn’t  indicate  whether  each 
of  8  million  boys  would  have  these  materials  in  their  homes  or  whether 
they  would  be  stored  in  some  underground  place  far  enough  from  the 
city  that  entrance  to  it  would  be  free  from  destruction  and  radioactivity. 
Nor  did  the  Commission  outline  a  training  program  which  could  in 
six  months  prepare  men  for  dealing  with  such  problems.  Instead,  it 
endorsed  the  kind  of  infantry  and  artillery  training  being  given  at  the 
Fort  Knox  experimental  U.M.T.  unit.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Commission  has  made  any  study  of  the  effects  of  atomic  bombing  in 
Japanese  cities  as  a  guide  to  effective  disaster  training.  Real  disaster 
training  could  and  should  be  given  functionally  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  or  community  agencies.  For  example,  doctors,  nurses,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  nurses’  aides,  firemen,  policemen,  as  well  as  those  who 
might  receive  first  aid  training  in  the  schools,  could  be  taught  what 
to  do  in  the  way  of  emergency  medical  care  of  casualties  resulting 
from  atomic  attack.  Nothing  more  than  this  could  be  done  in  a  U.M.T. 
camp.  Actual  technical  experience  gained  as  a  worker,  an  apprentice, 
or  a  student  in  a  technical  school  would  be  necessary  for  restoration  of 
utilities.  Six  months’  training  in  a  U.M.T.  camp  would  be  useless  for 
such  a  purpose. 

Everything  the  Commission  recommends  in  the  way  of  aiding  a 
^  bombed  community  could  be  better  and  more  efficiently  handled  by 
volunteer  skilled  workers  than  by  military  imits  which  had  six  months' 


training.  At  no  place  in  the  Report  is  there  any  clear  explanation  of 
how  compulsion  would  serve  the  nation  in  home  defense  better  than 
the  voluntary  principle.  The  one  argument  that  everyone  needs  first 
aid  and  disaster  training  could  be  met  more  efficiently  in  the  schools 
where  girls  as  well  as  boys  could  be  trained. 

Another  proposed  home  defense  function  of  U.M.T.  graduates  is 
“prompt  imposition  of  martial  law  ...  to  guard  ageiinst  defeatism, 
demor^ization,  or  disorder.”  If  this  is  the  real  purpose  of  U.M.T.  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  means  creating  a  military  state 
which  would  hold  civilians  in  vulnerable  cities  to  prevent  disorder,  or 
keep  them  “in  line”  during  annihilation  bombing,  so  that  no  “defeatism” 
would  interfere  with  retaliation  and  further  destruction  of  the  enemy’s 
civilians.  It  is  obvious  that  martial  law  would  require  millions  of 
U.M.T.  boys  but  in  that  case  they  would  not  also  be  available  for 
replacements  or  disaster  repair  corps. 

U.M.T.  Would  Produce  Subversive  Activity 

The  Report  also  speaks  of  U.M.T.  boys  being  needed  to  handle 
“subversive  elements  within  the  domestic  population,”  which  “might 
constitute  a  sufficiently  large  and  well-armed  group  to  constitute  a 
quasi-military  force.”  The  program  the  Commission  outlines  would,  we 
believe,  not  only  train  and  arm  those  who  become  “subversive  elements” 
but  help  to  create  them.  A  program  which  pours  our  total  resources 
into  the  military  preparation  outlined  in  the  Report  would  leave  little 
for  the  basic  needs  of  those  of  our  people  who  are  in  the  lower  economic 
levels.  Out  of  the  failure  to  meet  such  needs  and  out  of  the  resentment 
of  many  sensitive  intellectuals  comes  subversive  activity.  Compulsory 
military  training  is  not,  as  some  might  surmise,  out  of  harmony  with 
the  growth  of  the  Communist  movement.  Engels,  one  of  the  early 
Communist  leaders,  in  advocating  conscription  in  Germany,  said  in 
1891  “The  real  strength  of  the  German  social  democracy  does  not  rest 
in  the  number  of  its  voters,  but  in  its  soldiers.  A  voter  one  becomes  at 
twenty-five,  a  soldier  at  twenty;  and  it  is  youth  above  all  from  which 
the  party  receives  its  followers.” 

A  recent  event  bears  this  out.  The  New  York  Times  of  May  2,  1947 
In  describing  the  New  York  May  Day  March,  said,  “The  really  im¬ 
pressive  display  was  that  of  the  Communist  Party  itself  . . .  they  turned 
out  war  veterans  galore,  marching  along  in  companies  of  100  to  the 
enthusiastic  ‘hups’  of  not  completely  reformed  drill  sergeants.” 

Still  another  Home  Defense  purpose  outlined  by  the  Commission 
is  fighting  against  “an  airborne  assault  by  a  comparatively  small  group 
of  suicide  troops.”  Such  a  small  group  could  be  handled  as  readily  by 
volunteer  National  Guard  troops  as  by  compulsory  U.M.T.  boys.  More¬ 
over,  if  an  airborne  assault  came,  as  the  Report  suggests,  in  the  first 
days  of  atomic  attack,  U.M.T.  graduates  would  be  of  no  use  unless 
they  lived  with  their  weapons.  No  government  worried  about  fifth 
columnists  w'ould  permit  millions  of  its  youth  to  be  armed  at  all  times. 

The  Report  says  that  “improvised  local  agencies  would  be  inade¬ 
quate,”  but  if,  as  the  Commission  also  states,  U.M.T.  would  not  “give 
us  men  ready  to  take  their  place  as  members  of  organized  units  in  the 
early  days  of  a  w’ar,”  it  seems  clear  that  even  U.M.T.  boys  w’ould  have 
to  function  as  an  “improvised  local  agency”  or  else  not  meet  the  need. 
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The  Benefits  Of  I7.M.T.  Are  Qaestiionable 

In  urging  U.M.T.  the  Commission  lists  a  number  of  military  "bene* 
fits”  which  in  its  opinion  justify  it: 

The  Report  says  that  it  would  give  men  “the  essentials  of  soldier¬ 
ing.”  “It  would  enable  men  to  be  initiated  into  and  to  make  the 
substantial  psychological  adjustment  required  by  Army  and  Navy  life.” 
Aside  from  the  training  in  killing  and  destruction,  it  is  the  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  military  life  to  which  boys  are  normally  not  adjusted,  and  to 
which  the  Commission  wants  boys  to  become  adjusted.  This  is  more 
evident  when  the  Report  adds  that  U.M.T.  would  teach  the  trainees  “to 
think  like  soldiers  in  military  organizations  and  to  develop  habit  re¬ 
sponses  to  situations  that  will  save  lives  in  the  event  of  war.”  The  train¬ 
ing  to  think  like  soldiers  and  to  develop  habit  responses  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  superior  authority  is  the  kind  of  training  that  would  in  time 
change  our  nation  from  a  country  of  free  men  to  one  where  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience  was  expected  of  all. 

The  Report  says  that  training  would  “impart  to  each  trainee  the 
great  psychological  understanding  that  he  has  and  is  performing  a  duty 
to  his  country.”  Such  reasoning  is  the  very  undermining  of  democracy 
because  it  implies  that  one  can  recognize  his  duty  best  or  only  through 
compulsion.  A  nation  which  loses  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
and  relies  on  the  Army  to  teach  “duty”  cannot  long  survive  without 
extending  to  other  areas  of  life  the  principle  of  compulsion. 

The  Report  also  indicates  that  U.M.T.  would  familiarize  boys  with 
“the  handling  of  weapons.”  Aside  from  the  fact  that  weapons  change  as 
improvements  are  added,  it  is  doubtful  if  most  of  these  boys  would  ever 
use  the  weapons.  For  example.  General  Marshall  reported  on  June  30, 
1945  that  out  of  14  millions  in  the  armed  forces  only  1,500,000  were  com¬ 
bat  troops.  These  required  some  66,000,000  civilian  workers  to  supply 
their  needs.  The  ratio  of  soldiers  to  suppliers  was  7  to  33  and  of  combat 
soldiers  to  suppliers  was  1  to  44.<  Yet  the  Commission  wants  everyone 
to  learn  how  to  handle  weapons. 

In  listing  unit  training  as  a  "benefit”,  the  Commission  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  known  that  the  units  would  be  broken  up  at  the  end  of  six 
months  and  unit  training  would  have  to  take  place  again  after  mobili¬ 
zation. 

Nation’s  Talent  Would  Be  Claimed  by  Military 

Another  so-called  “benefit”  “would  make  possible  the  selection  of 
those  youths  who  display  the  rudiments  of  leadership.”  This  would 
be  a  disaster,  not  a  benefit  to  the  nation,  for  the  Army  could  select 
the  best  leadership  and  siphon  it  away  from  civilian  to  military  activ¬ 
ities,  thereby  making  it  more  likely  that  the  nation’s  leadership  in 
government  and  foreign  policy  would  be  a  part  of,  or  to  all  practical 
purposes,  controlled  by  the  military.  The  nation  has  already  had  one 
striking  demonstration  of  the  danger  in  the  dearth  of  young  scientists 
from  which  we  now  suffer  because  the  military  through  Selective 
Service  drafted  them  indiscriminately  into  the  armed  forces. 

The  Report  lists  another  major  “benefit”  of  U.M.T.  as  aiding  the 
^  National  Guard  and  Reserves  by  supplying  them  with  manpower.  The 
Commission  then  proceeds  to  criticize  the  Guard  and  the  Reserves  be- 
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cause  1)  many  Guard  divisions  "more  nearly  resembled  social  clubs 
than  military  organizations/'  2)  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequate 
training  in  "weekly  armory  drills  and  two  weeks  of  summer  camp  train¬ 
ing”,  and  3)  the  Army  gives  "inadequate  assistance”  and  a  low  "quality ' 
of  uniforms  and  training  equipment.” 

The  Commission,  instead  of  trying  to  compel  men  into  the  National 
Guard  or  Reserves,  should  try  to  rectify  the  causes  which  keep  men 
from  enlisting.  Moreover,  it  seems  strange  when  the  National  Guard 
enlistment  is  for  three  years  and  their  quota  assigned  by  the  Army  is 
723,000  (an  average  of  241,000  new  recruits  per  year)  that  the  volun¬ 
tary  method  won’t  suflBce.  The  New  York  Times  military  analyst,  Han¬ 
son  Baldwin,  suggested  an  approach  to  the  problem  in  his  "Wanted: 
An  American  Military  Policy,”  which  appeared  in  the  May,  1946, 
Harper’s.  He  said  that  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserves 
could  "be  fed  by  men  who  had  served  a  regular  hitch  or  served  a  tour 
of  active  duty  with  the  regulars.  Enlistments  would  be  on  a  sliding 
six-year  scale — three  years  in  the  Regular  Army  and  three  in  the 
National  Guard,  or  one  in  the  Regular  Army  and  five  in  the  National 
Guard,  for  example.  This  or  some  modification  of  it  is  a  sensible  scheme, 
but  we  must  realize  that  even  with  increased  drill  time,  less  political 
infiuence,  more  Federal  aid  and  supervision,  the  Guard  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  first  line  force  ready  to  start  shooting  on  M  Day.” 

The  Report  lists  still  another  major  "benefit”  of  U.M.T.  as  im¬ 
proving  "the  alertness,  efficiency,  and  quality  of  the  Regular  forces,” 
by  giving  them  "a  concrete,  constructive  and  challenging  job  to  do.” 
What  an  argument!  If  the  Army  doesn’t  have  a  constructive  and  con¬ 
crete  job  to  do  in  training  its  own  new  recruits,  how  will  U.M.T.  solve 
the  problem?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  abolish  armies  and  wars  and 
find  a  constructive,  challenging  job  in  eliminating  crime,  disease,  and 
poverty ! 

Growth  of  Militarism  Would  Be  Eneooraged 

The  Report  continues  that  U.  M.  T.  would  interest  parents  and  the 
general  public  in  the  Army  and  Army  problems  and  aid  in  recruitment. 
Such  reasoning  indicates  that  U.  M.  T.  would  be  used  to  indoctrinate 
the  nation  with  military  ideas.  It  is  similar  to  the  following  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  February  16,  1929: 

“The  attack  made  upon  the  Organized  Reserves  and  the  Citizens’ 
Military  Training  camps  by  a  contemporary  service  paper,  which 
describes  them  as  ‘however  remotely  useful’  is  a  direct  criticism 
of  the  Regular  Establishment  which  is  responsible  for  the  civilian 
movement  essential  to  our  national  defense  .  .  .  the  Army  needs  friends 
throughout  the  country  and  those  friends  are  found  in  the  Reserve 
Officers  and  the  boys  who  pass  through  the  C.M.T.  camps.” 

A  further  “benefit”  would  be  the  maintenance  of  a  Selective  Service 
system  which  would  keep  a  registry  so  that  the  Government  could  check 
"on  the  whereabouts,  subsequent  training,  skills,  occupation,  and  de¬ 
pendency  status  of  those  who  complete  their  basic  training.”  'There  are 
obvious  dangers  in  such  a  proposal  which  foreshadows  and  in  part  sets 
up  a  police  state  checking  periodically  on  each  male.  But  aside  from 
that,  this  argument  makes  absurd  the  Commission’s  attempt  to  prove 
that  U.  M.  T.  is  not  conscription.  Permanent  draft  boards  would  be 
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needed  not  only  to  draft  boys  into  Army  trainir^,  but  to  keep  tabs  on 
them  and  what  they  do  for  at  least  another  five  ye£irs. 

The  Report  also  says  U.  M.  T.  would  “channel  talented  young  men 
into  programs  of  scientific  and  vocational  training  in  fields  important 
to  national  defense.”  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  under  the 
Commission’s  program  the  Army  would  have  first  claim  on  talented 
young  men.  This  could  only  lead  to  further  military  control  over  science 
and  education. 

The  final  “benefit”  listed  in  the  Report  is  that  it  would  throw  every¬ 
one  together  and  thus  develop  national  unity.  The  Commission  did  not 
stop  to  ask  whether  such  throwing  together  of  young  men  produced 
national  unity  in  France  where  the  contrary  was  certainly  true.  And 
after  suggesting  that  all  should  be  trained  together,  the  Commission 
later  actually  recommends  that  there  be  two  six  months’  training  periods 
each  year,  one  for  the  “high  school  graduates  intending  to  go  on  to 
college”  and  the  other  for  “persons  already  employed  or  who  desired  to 
go  directly  into  agriculture.”  This  would  divide  the  nation  into  the 
intellectusQs  and  the  workers,  or  into  a  group  able  to  afford  college  and 
one  which  could  not. 

The  Cost  Would  Be  “Staggering” 

In  discussing  the  cost  of  their  security  program,  the  Commission 
states  1)  the  necessity  of  new  weapons  in  hand  in  quantity  and  con¬ 
stantly  being  changed  “will  be  costly”,  2)  “It  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
the  overall  cost  of  an  adequate  program  is  staggering.”  3)  the  cost  of  a 
six  months’  training  program  would  be  “about  $1,750,000,000  a  year.” 
The  total  cost  of  such  a  U.  M.  T.  program  would  have  to  include  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  the  options  which  take  the  place  of  a  second  six 
months’  training.  Hanson  Baldwin  indicated  that  the.  total  cost  might 
mean  “the  addition  of  a  very  large  item,  perhaps  as  much  as  three  to 
five  billion  dollars  to  the  defense  budget.”®  All  this  for  only  one  point 
in  the  Commission’s  six-point  program ! 

Such  a  huge  sum  could  be  Justified  if  U.  M.  T.  reeilly  would  guar¬ 
antee  security.  But  in  the  atomic  age  it  would  be  even  less  of  a  guaran¬ 
tee  than  it  was  for  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  in  this  past  war. 
The  Commission’s  attempt  to  justify  the  cost  with  the  Army’s  previously 
published  argument  that  “the  annual  expenditure  on  universal  training 
would  be  less  than  the  sum  spent  in  one  week  of  World  War  11”  doesn’t 
prove  anything  because  U.  M.  T.  neither  prevents  nor  shortens  war.  This 
past  war  was  not  made  any  shorter  by  reason  of  universal  military 
training  in  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  France,  or  Japan,  or  because  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  adopted  it  more  than  a  year  before  they  en¬ 
tered  the  war.  The  war  wasn’t  shortened  'and  actually  lasted  longer  than 
World  War  I,  even  though  the  nations  had  more  universal  military  train¬ 
ing  in  preparation  for  the  second  war  than  they  had  for  the  first.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  indiscriminate  and  extremely  destructive  character  of  the 
weapons  that  would  be  employed  in  another  war  casts  the  gravest 
doubt  upon  the  stock  argument  of  the  military  that  preliminary  train¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  the  kind  contemplated  under  U.  M.  T.,  would  save 
hiany  lives.  Just  how  would  this  training  fit  men  to  dodge  atomic 
bombs,  f(x*  example? 
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UJI.T.  Wqnld  Not  Redace  Size  or  Cost  of  Army 
Another  argument  used  to  justify  the  cost  of  U.  M.  T.  is  the  state¬ 
ment  that  U.  M.  T.  would  permit  a  reduction  in  the  appropriations  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  No  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  given  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Commission  would  really  approve  any  reduction  in 
appropriation,  for  in  the  very  next  paragraph  the  Report  indicates  that 
despite  the  present  appropriation  of  billions,  “our  military  forces  are  a 
hollow  shell.”  The  Report  indicates  that  the  services  could  make  econ¬ 
omies  by  not  having  to  “spend  a  third  or  a  half  of  a  man’s  enlistment 
period  on  basic  training.”  Yet  at  another  point  in  the  report  the  Commis¬ 
sion  states  that  150,000  boys  each  year  would  enlist  in  the  Army  instead 
of  taking  U.  M.  T.  These  boys  would  have  to  be  trained  by  the  Army. 
They  could  not  be  put  in  U.  M.  T.  for  their  basic  period  without  exposing 
the  farce  the  Army  tries  to  maintain  that  U.  M.  T.  boys  are  not  soldiers. 

The  argument  that  U.  M.  T.  would  make  it  unnecessary  “to  have  as 
many  men  in  the  professional  services”  is  counterbalanced  by  the  Army’s 
own  testimony  April  8,  1946,  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  General  Eisenhower  said:  “The  War  Department  figures  that 
137,000  officers  and  men  2ire  needed  for  the  instruction  of  young  boys 
under  U.  M.  T.  .  .  .  Not  a  single  man  of  this  137,000  is  included  in  the 
estimates  (of  1,070,000  men)  we  have  presented  before  this  commit¬ 
tee.  ...”  In  other  words,  U.  M.  T.  would  require  at  least  an  additional 
137,000  men  or  the  withdrawal  of  these  men  from  the  present  forces. 
The  Commission  in  a  later  part  of  its  Report  states  that  as  many  as 
230,000  persons,  including  some  civilians,  would  be  required  for  the 
training.  This  would  mean  an  actual  reduction  by  almost  200,000  in  the 
present  Army  and  Navy  if  these  trainers  were  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Armed  Forces.  If  these  men  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  Regular 
forces  but  required  in  addition  to  the  present  strength,  there  obviously 
would  be  no  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Regular  Services. 
Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Commission  really  believes  U.  M.  T. 
would  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  such  a  large  standing  Army,  because 
the  Report  speaks  regretfully  of  U.  M.  T.  instructors  being  “taken  from 
an  Army  and  Navy  which  are  already  hard  pressed  to  carry  out  their 
missions  with  personnel  now  available.” 

There  are  other  costs  to  the  nation  which  the  Commission  did  not  list 
— the  cost  of  increased  venereal  disease,  the  cost  of  mental  and  psychi¬ 
atric  casualties,  the  cost  in  terms  of  loss  of  freedom  and  militarization 
of  the  nation’s  institutions.  An  estimated  loss  of  about  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  goods  and  services  per  year  as  a  result  of  withdrawing  a  million 
men  from  productive  work  was  predicted  in  a  study  of  universal  military 
training  which  appeared  in  the  September,  1945,  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  lienee. 

The  Commission’s  Program  Would  Militarize  Education 
The  Commission’s  plan  for  U.  M.  T.  closely  follows  the  plan  followed 
earlier  by  the  War  Department.  Certain  details  are,  however,  worth 
noting: 

The  Commission’s  plan  would.  In  our  judgment,  militarize  education. 
U.  M.  T.  would  reach  into  the  high  schools,  as  the  Report  suggests  in 
stating  that  “It  will  be  possible  in  cooperation  with  the  local  high 
schools,  to  conduct  locally  much  of  the  necessary  testing  which  now  ab- 
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sorbs  so  much  of  a  man’s  time  at  the  outset  of  his  experience  with  the 
armed  forces  .  .  .  They  would  also  do  much  to  bring  the  civilian  com¬ 
munity  into  the  actual  operation  of  the  program.** 

It  would  force  the  colleges  to  run  their  schedule  so  as  to  fit  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  training  program.  Since  trainees  would  be  trained  from  May  1 
to  October  31,  colleges  would  have  to  begin  their  fall  term  in  Novem¬ 
ber  instead  of  beginning  in  September  as  at  present,  thus  shortening 
the  school  year  or  forcing  students  and  professors  to  remain  in  school 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  plem  calls  for  compulsory  non-military  education  by  the  Army 
of  all  boys  in  training  camps,  a  job  which  should  be  performed  by 
civilian  educators  free  from  Army  regimentation.  The  plan  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  armed  forces  should  subsidize  45,000  trainees  in  further 
education  if  such  aid  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  over-all  program.** 
Every  boy  who  is  subsidized  would  have  to  give  two  years  on  active 
duty  after  graduation  regardless  of  how  that  would  injure  the  work  he 
was  preparing  to  do.  The  Report  emphasizes  integration  of  the  militau'y 
and  educational  programs  when  it  says  of  the  Army’s  educational  and 
vocational  program:  “We  recognize  that  the  extent  of  its  practicability 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  willingness  of  educators  and  of  edu¬ 
cational  groups  and  institutions  to  participate  in  this  venture  on  a  broad 
basis.’* 

The  Report  also  indicates  that  the  Army  can  decide  whether  a  boy 
can  accept  the  educational  option  or  whether  he  must  go  into  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  instead.  It  states  “Decisions  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  should  go  into  each  option  and  what  the  option  should  be  are  .  .  . 
essentially  military  decisions.”  A  boy  who  went  to  college  and  who 
had  to  go  in  the  National  Guard  two  nights  evei*y  week  because  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  quota  was  filled,  might  find  it  difficult  to  give  proper  attention 
to  his  out-of-class  assignments.  Furthermore,  except  for  relatively  few 
boys  who  would  receive  some  subsidy  to  a  technicsd  school  or  to  a  uni¬ 
versity,  only  those  boys  able  to  afford  college  could  choose  the  college 
option  and  prepare  to  be  Reserve  officers.  Thus  most  officers  would 
come  from  the  upper  economic  levels  of  our  society.  Moreover,  boys  who 
are  unable  to  afford  college  would  be  forced  into  service  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  or  Reserves. 

The  Commission  program  would  encourage  schools  which  wanted 
to  enroll  male  students  to  install  an  R.  O.  T.  C.  program  because  most 
boys  who  intend  to  go  to  college  would  prefer  to  spend  their  time  in 
college  R.  O.  T.  C.  than  a  second  six  months  in  army  camps.  Not  only 
would  this  present  a  problem  to  the  majority  of  our  more  than  1,200 
colleges  which  enroll  male  students  and  which  have  never  had  military 
units,  but  it  might  injure  education  in  general. 

The  Commission’s  Program  Would  Militarize  Religion 

'The  Commission  program  would  also  militarize  religion.  The  Report 
suggests  that  U.  M.  T.  would  help  bring  boys  into  church  and  that 
yearly  half  the  nation’s  population  is  not  now  identified  with  churches 
or  synagogues  of  any  faith.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  church  when  it 
must  look  to  the  Army  for  converts !  Moreover,  the  Army  plans  to  select 
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or  help  select  boys  to  become  ministers,  priests  or  rabbis:  “We  further 
reconunend  that  from  among  the  trainees  each  chaplain  be  provided  with 
not  fewer  than  two  aides  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  Wherever  possible 
these  aides  should  be  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  or  have  already  in¬ 
dicated  their  intention  of  becoming  ministers,  priests,  or  rabbis.”  The 
Army  will  even  pay  for  the  theological  training  of  the  nation’s  clergy¬ 
men.  The  Commission  recommends  “the  establishment  of  a  chaplaincy 
option  under  which  scholarships  would  be  given  to  a  certain  number  of 
qualified  persons  to  cover  their  religious  training  upon  their  agreement 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  courses  to  give  two  years  of  service  as  chap¬ 
lains.  The  opportunities  for  benefiting  the  youth  of  our  land  which  are 
inherent  in  this  program  should  serve  as  a  great  attraction  and  challenge 
to  able  young  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis.  Needless  to  say  the  support 
of  the  responsible  church  bodies  and  of  individual  churches  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.”  Cem  it  be  that  the  Commission  is  assuming  that  the  future  sup¬ 
port  and  sanction  of  the  church  for  a  vast  military  program  can  ue 
bought  in  this  way? 

A  Forerunner  of  Conscription  of  Labor  and  Women 

The  Report  provides  for  conscription  of  labor  in  peacetime  and  also 
suggests  that  women  might  be  conscripted.  The  Report  recognizes  that 
a  number  of  boys  would  be  physically  and  mentally  unacceptable  to  the 
Army:  “For  those  who  are  unfitted  for  training  of  this  nature  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  preparatory  for  service  to  the  Nation  in  whatever  ca¬ 
pacities  they  might  best  serve.”  A  similar  provision  is  suggested  for 
conscientious  objectors.  In  other  words,  boys  would  be  drafted  for  gov¬ 
ernment  training  for  some  task  normally  performed  by  non -conscript 
labor.  This  would  be  involuntary  servitude. 

With  respect  to  women  the  report  says  “For  practical  reasons  we  ex¬ 
clude  women  at  this  stage.  However,  we  recognize  that  they  have  a  very 
significant  part  to  play  in  any  program  of  national  security. . . .  We  urge 
that  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  program  for 
women  in  all  possible  fields  of  wartime  importance  be  a  function  of  the 
Commission  set  up  to  administer  the  universal  training  program  for 
young  men.”  In  other  words,  we  are  clearly  given  notice  that  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  boys  for  U.  M.  T.  is  to  be  the  forerunner  of  an  Army  attempt  to 
complete  their  control  over  the  nation  by  drafting  girls. 

The  Commission’s  Doubts  About  IT.  M.  T. 

The  Commission  itself  expresses  many  doubts  about  a  U.  M.  T.  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  it  called  before  it  very  few  witnesses  who  oppose  U.  M.  T. 
and  dismissed  their  arguments  casually  in  less  than  a  page  and  a  half 
of  a  95-page  Report  and  344-page  Appendix,  it  knew  that  practically 
every  church,  farm,  labor,  and  educational  group  in  the  nation  is  on 
record  opposing  U.  M.  T.  in  peacetime.  Perhaps  because  of  this  it  said 
that  unless  “our  entire  people”  really  “want  the  program  to  succeed  . . . 
it  will  not  in  the  long  run  accomplish  its  objectives.”  It  is  our  judgment 
that  if  U.  M.  T.  is  passed  by  Congress,  it  will  become  an  even  more  con¬ 
troversial  political  question  than  it  is  today  and  the  large  religious,  edu¬ 
cational,  farm,  and  labor  groups  will  not  accept  it  as  a  permanent  policy. 
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The  Commission  felt  It  necessary  to  warn  the  nation  that  "care 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  armed  forces  from  adopting  training 
methods  that  are  obsolete”  or  “that  tend  to  brutalize  them  (the  boys) 
or  break  their  spirit.”  The  Commission  also  said  “We  cannot  discount 
the  possible  impact  of  such  a  training  system  on  the  lives  of  individuals 
and  institutions  or  the  potential  problems  which  it  might  cause.” 

In  another  section  of  the  Report  it  states,  “A  program  of  this  type  is 
hardly  desirable  for  persons  who  are  still  in  the  earlier  stages  of  adoles¬ 
cence.”  The  Report  adds,  “We  must  admit  at'once  that  a  serious  moral 
problem  is  presented  by  the  very  removal  of  a  boy  of  18  from  the 
normal  influences  of  his  home,  church,  school,  and  local  community  and 
his  comparative  isolation  in  a  camp  with  large  numbers  of  other  men 
under  an  entirely  new  and  different  environment.” 

In  the  closing  pages  of  the  Report  the  Commission  says  that  If  we 
get  “an  effective  United  Nations,”  U.  M.  T.  “should  be  quickly  aban¬ 
doned  since  it  has  no  proper  place  in  American  life  except  to  the  extent 
that  national  security  and  our  world  obligations  demand  it.”  In  view 
of  the  failure  of  the  Commission  to  establish  a  conclusive  case  for 
U.  M.  T.  as  an  essential  of  national  security  and  our  world  obligations, 
it  would  be  better  never  to  begin  a  system  that  "has  no  proper  place  in 
American  life.” 

The  Commission  even  casts  doubt  on  its  own  note  of  urgency  when 
at  one  point  it  says  we  have  very  little  time  left  for  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  and  at  another  point  says  that  “such  an  attack  is  unlikely  until  a 
potential  aggressor  achieves  the  quantity  production  of  atomic  bombs 
or  equivalent  methods  of  mass  destruction.”  It  adds  that  we  shall  have 
sole  possession  of  atomic  explosives  at  least  until  1951  and  perhaps  even 
later  than  that,  and  that  the  era  of  push*button  warfare  is  about  25 
years  distant. 

The  Report  then  states  “Experience  thus  far  gives  very  little  evi¬ 
dence  about  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  deliver  atomic  bombs  in 
decisive  numbers  against  targets  in  enemy  territory  at  a  great  distance.” 
Is  it  not  safe  to  assume  that  a  nation  which  has  not  yet  produced  an 
atom  bomb  would  have  similar  difficulty  for  a  number  of  years  ?  In  any 
event,  it  would  seem  that  the  Report  does  not  make  a  case  for  immediate 
action. 

An  Alternative  Program 

We  suggest  the  following  alternatives  to  the  Commission’s  pro¬ 
gram  : 

1.  There  should  be  a  frank  recognition  and  implementation  of 
the  truth  in  the  Commission’s  own  statement  that  “the  only  real  se¬ 
curity  for  this  country  or  any  country  lies  in  the  abolition  of  war.” 

2.  There  should  be  a  program  for  universal  disarmament.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  American  emphasis  on  national  armaments  far  out¬ 
weighs  our  government’s  emphasis  on  disarmament. 

3.  The  United  Nations  itself,  including  the  World  Court,  should 
be  strengthened  as  the  agency  through  which  all  disputes  should  b« 
Channelled  for  decision. 


4.  Instead  of  munitions  and  military  training  to  keep  others  from 
wanting  to  fight  us  in  order  to  get  food  and  other  necessities,  we  should 
embark  on  a  huge  relief  and  reconstruction  program  designed  to  help 
people  everywhere,  including  Russia,  to  solve  the  problems  of  desperate 
hunger,  transportation,  soil  erosion,  inadequate  agricultural  machinery, 
etc.  Not  only  would  this  indicate  our  international,  as  opposed  to  a 
purely  national  concern,  but  it  would  win  friends  and  infiuence  other 
peoples  to  move  away  from  preparation  for  another  war. 

5.  The  Conunission  Itself  suggested  an  important  alternative  to 
its  program  when  it  said  “To  the  extent  that  our  own  democracy  func¬ 
tions  well,  we  may  proceed  with  high  hope  that  freedom  will  not  vanish 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  but  on  the  contrary  will  gain  strength.”  It 
also  spoke  of  “the  strengthening,  by  the  vigor  of  our  own  example  and 
by  the  extension  of  economic  eud  where  needed,  of  the  forces  of  de¬ 
mocracy  throughout  the  world.” 

6.  Aid  to  education,  improvement  and  extension  of  public  health 
facilities,  and  the  general  lifting  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  lower 
economic  classes  will  do  more  than  any  military  program  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  fifth  column  groups. 

7.  Until  the  United  States  and  other  nations  accept  world  organ¬ 
ization  and  disarmament  as  a  solution  to  war,  the  volunteer  as  opposed 
to  the  compulsory  system  is  in  reality  the  only  workable  system. 

The  Commission  report  admits  less  of  a  need  for  men  at  the  front 
and  more  of  a  need  for  technicians  and  supply  men  at  home.  A  well- 
paid  group  of  volunteer  technicians  and  workmen  would  be  far  more 
eflScient  than  half-trained  18-year-old  conscripts. 

We  believe  these  alternatives  plus  such  other  suggestions  as  are 
contained  in  the  body  of  this  analysis  are  a  preferable  program  to  that 
of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Universal  Training,  if  only  because, 
as  the  Commission  itself  suggests:  “There  can  be  no  victor  in  atomic 
war”  and  therefore  “the  only  real  security  for  this  country  or  any  coun¬ 
try  lies  in  the  abolition  of  war  through  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of 
law  among  nations.” 


1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  7,  1947. 
aWashlnsi»n  Star,  April  24,  1947. 

3  October  29,  1945  U.  P.  dispatch  from  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4  Biennial  Report  of  Chief  of  Staff,  June  30,  1945. 
(New  York- Times,  May  1,  1947. 
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Appendix 


THE  SWISS  SYSTEM  OF  MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  claim  has  often  been  made  that  the  Swiss  system  of  military 
training  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Swiss  neutrality  has  not  been 
violated  by  war.  The  President’s  Commission  on  Universal  Training,  in 
making  such  a  claim,  stated  that  “Sweden  and  Switzerland  have  had 
universal  training  for  many  years  with  excellent  results  and  no  wars.” 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  democracy  has  not  been  injured  nor  mili¬ 
tarism  encouraged  by  compulsory  military  training  in  Switzerland.  In 
making  these  assertions  there  is  the  underlying  assumption  that  the 
Swiss  system  is  comparable  to  the  War  Department-White  House  pro¬ 
posal  for  U.M.T. 


U.M.T.  Has  Not  Prevented  War 

In  the  first  place  the  Swiss  system  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  Switzerland  has  not  gone  to  war  either  as  attacker  or  the  attacked. 
The  Appendix  of  the  President’s  Commission’s  Report  indicates  that 
one  important  reason  for  Swiss  neutrality  lies  in  “the  Swiss  topography.” 
It  speaks  of  “the  limited  access  to  armies  through  mountain  passes  and 
the  high  cost  in  time,  men,  and  equipment  of  waging  war  across  the 
rugged  Swiss  terrain,”  as  militating  “against  invasions  of  that  country.” 

A  second  reason  for  Swiss  neutrality  is  seen  in  another  passage 
from  the  Appendix  of  the  Commission  Report.  Here  it  gives  a  strategic 
reason:  “The  St.  Gothard  and  the  Simplon  tunnels,  through  which  four- 
fifths  of  the  traffic  between  Germany  and  Italy  passed,  were  mined  .  .  .” 
The  Germans  and  Italians  knew  that  an  invasion  of  Swiss  territory 
would  injure  if  not  completely  disrupt  the  indispensable  traffic  between 
their  two  nations.  Might  one  not  say  that  if  the  Swiss  had  loved  democ¬ 
racy  enough  to  refuse  to  transport  through  their  nation  the  supplies 
and  munitions  of  the  Fascist  powers,  the  world  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  learn  whether  the  Swiss  system  of  military  training  is  really 
what  prevents  war. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  reason  for  neutrality — economics.  Swit¬ 
zerland  continued  to  trade  with  all  the  countries  which  bordered  her 
and  also  with  other  nations  regardless  of  whether  they  were  Axis  or 
Allied  powers.  This  trade,  which  was  quite  profitable  to  the  Axis  powers 
as  well  as  Switzerland,  would  have  been  cut  off  if  Switzerland  had  gone 
to  war. 

A  fourth  reason  of  course  was  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648 
which  legally  acknowledged  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  System  Has  Injured  Democracy 

The  second  claim  that  democracy  has  not  been  injured  by  the 
Swiss  system  is  challenged  by  Devere  Allen,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Worldover  Press  (a  press  service  devoted  to  international  news).  He 
wrote  in  a  Worldover  Press  newsletter  May  30,  1947  “I  happen  to  be 
fond  of  the  Swiss  and  their  beautiful  land;  but  1  cannot  forget  that, 
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when  the  late  unlamented  Qnlsling  of  Norway  came  to  Switzerland  for 
a  private  conference  with  semi-Fascist  Swiss,  he  found  much  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  very  Army  leaders  charged  ^th  the  training  of  Swiss 
young  men. 

“Nor  can  I  forget  the  flirtation  with  Fascism  that  went  through 
some  sections  of  the  Swiss  populace  in  the  late  nineteen-thirties.  Those 
were  days  when  the  Army  was  exerting  an  exceptional  political  influ¬ 
ence;  they  also  happened  to  be  the  days  when  Mussolini  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  a  great  Swiss  university  (Berne  University),  and 
when  a  Swiss  president  (Motta)  was  so  wedded  to  a  philosophy  of 
compromise  with  Fascism  and  Naziism  that  he  refused  to  see  distin¬ 
guished  statesmen  (George  Lansbury  was  one)  of  the  more  democratic 
countries  who  tried  to  interview  him  in  the  cause  of  European  peace. 
There  is  discernible  in  Swiss  young  men,  a  noticeable  hardness,  at  times, 
along  with  some  of  the  most  admirable  qualities  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
fact  that  much  of  the  Swiss  determination  to  keep  out  of  Europe’s  wars 
has  been  motivated,  not  alone  from  a  love  of  peace  as  an  objective  but 
also  from  self  interest.  In  saying  this  I  only  repeat  what  I  have  been 
told,  on  countless  occasions  by  countless  Swiss  citizens  themselves.  You 
can  defend  the  Swiss  military  system  on  some  grounds,  but  not  because 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  democracy  or  love  of  peace.” 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  first  World  War  Switzerland  had  difficulty 
in  staying  neutral  because  of  the  attitude  of  .ner  Army  authorities.  The 
Encyclopedia  Britanica  (pages  690-691)  in  its  section  on  Switzerland, 
World  War  I,  states:  “. . .  pro-German  sympathies  were  manifest  against 
the  will  of  the  Government  (which  was  trying  to  be  neutral)  in  high 
political  and  military  circles  in  the  Confederation.  The  affair  of  the 
Colonels  in  1916,  when  information  was  supplied  by  the  Staff  to  foreign 
military  attaches  . . .” 

Army  Flaetw  Heavy  Hemaad  «•  dtizenry 

There  are  still  further  Illustrations  of  the  Injury  to  democracy,  and 
the  spirit  of  militarism  in  Switzerland  as  a  result  of  her  compulsory 
military  training.  The  Appendix  of  the  President’s  Commission  Re¬ 
port  (p.  310)  stated  that  “In  no  country  are  the  total  demands  of  the 
Army  upon  the  average  citizen  heavier  and  yet  nowhere  is  the  Army 
more  popular  or  more  a  part  of  the  civic  life.”  Americans  on  the  other 
hand  have  long  believed  that  the  Army  should  be  subordinated  to 
civilian  authority  and  have  wisely  looked  with  suspicion  on  a  military 
establishment  which  made  heavy  “demands”  upon  the  average  citizen. 

In  Switzerland  the  principle  of  democracy  and  civilian  control  yield 
to  Army  dictatorship  in  time  of  war  or  war  emergency.  The  Appendix 
of  the  Commission’s  report  (p.  313)  stated,  “In  peacetime  top  adminis¬ 
tration  is  civilian,  being  vested  in  the  Cabinet,  but  when  the  Army  is 
mobilized  for  war  the  general  appointed  by  the  Swiss  Parliament  as¬ 
sumes  direction  not  only  of  the  Army  and  all  its  functions  but  of  the 
human,  financial,  and  economic  resources  of  the  entire  country  as  well.” 

There  are  no  rights  for  conscientious  objectors  either  in  peace  or  in 
war,  such  as  there  are  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  (see  page  290 
Appendix).  Conscientious  objectors  who  refuse  military  training  must 
go  to  jaiL 


So  firmly  Is  Switzerland  rooted  In  militarism  that  according  to  the 
Swiss  constitution,  says  the  Commission  Report  (p.  290)  “women  can 
be  conscripted  and  they  “are  subject  to  compulsory  military  service.* 
Yet  women  in  Switzerland  are  not  permitted  to  vote. 

There  is  militarization  ot  the  schools.  In  the  section  of  the  Appen¬ 
dix  dealing  with  pre-service  training,  the  Commission  lists  “the  18 
countries  which  include  compulsory  military  training  as  part  of  their 
school  curriculum.”  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  18.  On  page  290  and  291 
the  Commission  states  “Gymnasium  drill  without  weapons,  but  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Army  regulations,  is  a  compulsory  subject  fcM*  all  boys 
during  the  entire  obligatory  school  period  from  5  to  15  (or  6  to  16) 
•years  of  age.”  In  addition,  says  the  Report,  schools  are  required  to  de¬ 
vote  “additional  time  to  .  .  .  terrain  reconnaissance  exercises  .  .  .” 

Troops  have  been  used  several  times  for  non-military  purposes. 
During  the  general  strike  in  Switzerland  in  1918  troops  were  used 
against  the  strikers.  The  Encyclopedia  Britanica  pointed  out  that  “the 
mobilization  of  the  Army”  took  place  “on  the  day  of  the  Armistice  (No¬ 
vember  11,  1918).”  Also  during  a  political  demonstration  of  workers 
in  1932  in  Geneva  a  military  detachment  fired  on  the  workers.^ 

Officers  Are  Drawn  From  Uppm*  Class 

The  Swiss  system  is  undemocratic  in  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
anyone  from  the  working  class  to  become  an  officer.  Article  95  of  the 
Swiss  military  rules  states  that  the  officers  have  to  get  their  uniforms 
themselves.  “All  in  aU.  the  c^cer  has  quite  high  expenses  because  he 
has  ‘Standespfiichten’  (what  he  owes  his  dignity).  He  has  to  have 
different  uniforms,  different  kinds  of  boots,  gloves,  capes,  etc.,  but  stiU 
more,  he  sits  around  in  better  hotels,  to  drink  better  drinks,  and  to 
eat  better-chosen  menus.”2 

The  President’s  Commission  Repcwt  reveals  (p.  307)  the  fact  that 
officers  have  to  come  from  one  of  the  upper  economic  levels  when  it 
states  that  “militia  officers  voluntarily  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
their  military  duties  for  which  they  receive  no  compensation  whatever 
and  the  higher  the  crffic^  the  m<Mre  freely  does  he  give  of  his  time  and 
energy.” 

.  Another  barrier  which  keeps  many  of  the  laboring  class  out  of 
an  officer’s  position  is  that  a  militia  officer  is  eligible  for  training  as  an 
instructor  officer  (the  only  officers  in  the  small  standing  army)  “if  he 
possesses  a  school  certificate  admitting  him  to  university  study  and 
speaks  at  least  two  languages.  Many  of  those  chosen,  however,  have 
university  degrees,”  says  the  Commission  Report. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  Army  which  the  poor  cannot  «»ter— 
the  Cavalry.  The  Commission  Report  states,  “The  horses  of  the  cavalry 
are  usually  purchased  by  the  Federal  government.  'They  Eu^e  trained  in 
the  remount  station,  then  valued  and  delivered  to  the  cavalrymen.  On 
delivery,  the  man  pays  half  of  the  animal’s  estimated  price  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  . . .  He  feeds  and  cares  for  the  horse  . . 

The  budget  of  any  nation  refiects  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters.  For  a  neutral  nation  Switzerland  uses  a  large  proportion  of 
its  budget  for  the  military.  The  Commission  Report  states,  “The  defense 
,  budget  of  1947  represented  40.7  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
Xedecal  goveounent 


An  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  Swiss  military  is  seen  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Otto  Siegfried  of  the  Swiss  Associa¬ 
tion  for  International  Civil  Service:  “Our  upper  military  leaders  have 
always  been  very  special  kinds  of  “democrats”  who  thought  much  higher 
of  the  virtues  of  the  soldier  (obedience,  discipline,  drill)  than  of  the 
virtues  of  the  citizen  (responsibility,  cooperation,  etc.).  On  the  other 
hand  the  good  democrats  very  rarely  became  high  officers.  The  fact 
that  the  dictatorial  powers  of  the  Army  and  the  federal  bureaucracy 
very  badly  undermine  our  democracy  bwame  evident  during  the  past 
war  which  showed  the  acceptance  of  dictatorship  almost  without  pro¬ 
test  by  the  people.  There  was  much  preparation  of  the  people  by  means 
of  slogans  during  the  thirties  on  the  part  of  our  military  and  that  has 
become  very  effective.”^ 

The  Report  of  the  President’s  Commission  reveals  that  the  Swiss 
military  system  came  in  for  some  criticism  like  that  which  forced  the 
formation  of  the  “Doolittle  Gripe  Board”  in  this  country.  Among  the 
recommendations  made  by  a  Swiss  Commission  were  the  following: 
“More  careful  selection  of  officers,  adjustment  of  the  present  system  to 
allow  all  elements  of  society  equal  opportunity  to  become  officers,  a  more 
human  approach  in  Army  instruction,  .  .  .  liberalizing  of  military  justice 
system,  including  facilitation  of  the  right  of  complaint . . 

A  Swiss,  Theodore  A.  Christen,  summarized  the  purpose  of  the  Swiss 
system  in  an  address  “The  Swiss  Military  System  and  its  Adaptability 
to  the  United  States”,  which  is  recorded  in  The  Academy  of  Political 
Science  proceedings,  July,  1916.  He  said,  “The  Swiss  military  system 
...  in  its  simplest  expression  should  aspire  to  the  following  .  .  .  En¬ 
couragement  of  all  efforts  to  foster  the  military  spirit  in  the  nation.” 

This  is  the  nature  of  Swiss  military  training  which  has  been  listed 
by  our  War  Department  as  democratic. 

Swiss  System  Not  Comparable  To  Commission  Proposal 

Although  there  are  many  evils  arising  out  of  the  Swiss  military 
system  it  is  less  objectionable  than  the  proposed  American  military  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  number  of  leading  American  military  and  civilian  leaders  have 
suggested  by  repeatedly  referring  to  the  Swiss  program.  In  any  event, 
the  Swiss  system  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  the  system  proposed  by  the 
President’s  Commission.  An  examination  of  the  American  and  Swiss  sys¬ 
tems  reveal  first  of  all  that  the  United  States  has  a  standing  army  of 
1,070,000  men  and  a  navy  of  approximately  500,000  men.  Article  13 
of  the  Swiss  constitution  provides  “The  Confederation  shall  have  no 
right  to  maintain  a  standing  army.”  This  partly  explains  why  there 
is  less  militarism  in  Switzerland.  Not  only  is  there  no  huge  military 
establishment  with  a  large  officer  group  and  a  large  public  relations 
budget,  but  it  is  obvious  that  Switzerland  can’t  be  a  threat  to  any  other 
nation.  Furthermore,  without  a  standing  army  it  is  more  difficult  to 
maintain  an  officer  caste. 

Switzerland  has  a  militia  type  of  organization  only,  in  which  citizens  ‘ 
receive  military  training  but  are  not  and  do  not  become  a  part  of  any 
professional  or  standing  army.  The  proposal  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  President’s  Commission  on  Universal  Training  is  to  have  a  large 
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standing  army  and  navy  and  also  a  reserve  of  millions  of  citizens  who 
would  be  compelled  to  tsdte  military  training. 

Switzerland  has  no  exclusive  schools  for  officers  like  West  Point 
or  Annapolis  and  hence  less  of  an  officer  caste  (p,  300  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  Report).  There  is  no  rank  of  General  in  Switzerland  except 
“when  the  Army  is  mobilized  for  active  service.  The  tenure  of  ofiice  of 
a  general  lasts  only  during  the  period  of  mobilization.”  (President’s 
Commission  Report,  page  307).  The  highest  peacetime  rank  is  that  of 
a  colonel.  The  peacetime  officers  are  for  the  most  part  training  instruc¬ 
tors.  “There  are  about  200  general  staff  officers  of  whom  most  are  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  militia  or  citizen  army,  who  belong  to  the  general  staff  but 
dot  not  serve  full  time”  (page  304,  Report).  “Altogether,”  says  the 
President’s  Commission  Report,  “there  are  about  350  career  officers” 
(p.  304).  Contrast  this  with  the  thousands  of  career  officers  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1937  there  was  a  total  of  337  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  assigned  to  instruct  23,000  recruits.  In  1945  there  were  447  officers 
for  26,000  recruits  (p.  297).  The  training  time  varies  slightly  depending 
on  whether  the  training  is  infantry,  cavalry,  etc.  The  basic  training 
period  for  cavalry  is  130  days,  for  all  other  branches  116  days.  Contrast 
this  with  the  proposed  six  months’  basic  training  in  the  United  States 
followed  immediately  by  the  equivalent  of  another  six  months  in  va¬ 
rious  options. 

In  Switzerland  the  training  takes  place  in  local  units  near  to  the 
man’s  home.  In  the  United  States  on  the  other  hand  each  boy  would  be 
put  into  a  national  unit  whose  camp  location  would  not  be  determined  by 
the  location  of  the  boy’s  home.  In  Switzerland  when  the  training  is  over 
each  person  may  take  his  weapons  home;  no  similar  proposal  has  been 
made  for  the  United  States.  In  Switzerland  boys  begin  their  training 
at  19;  whereas  in  the  United  States  they  would  have  to  begin  at  18,  or 
17  if  parents  give  consent. 

Swiss  Not  a  Military  Power 

Switzerland  has  no  army,  no  navy,  no  atom  bomb,  and  a  very 
small  air  force.  As  a  result  there  just  is  no  comparison  between  her 
military  establishment  and  that  of  the  United  States.  Hanson  Baldwin 
in  the  March  1945  Harper’s  disposes  of  the  Swiss  system  as  a  basis 
for  a  U.  S.  system  in  a  footnote:  “It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  Swiss  militia 
system.  The  Swiss  have  not  been  a  military  power  since  the  days  of  the 
pike ;  their  security  has  been  dependent  in  the  last  two  wars  on  political, 
rather  than  military  considerations.  The  Swiss  militia  system  provides 
too  short  a  training  period  for  an  Army  of  machines  such  as  ours  and 
If  adopted  in  this  country  would  represent  a  military  compromise  of 
dubious  efficiency.” 

The  “Swiss  system”  was  used  in  Britain  as  an  argument  for  con¬ 
scription  there.  A  British  writer,  G.  Gale  Thomas,  in  “Sidelights  on 
Conscription”,  wrote :  “To  point  to  the  Swiss  system  to  show  that  com¬ 
pulsory  service  in  Britain  need  not  involve  the  serious  consequences 
attending  it  in  other  European  countries  is  therefore  entirely  misleading, 
as  we  could  only  put  ourselves  on  an  analogous  footing  by  the  abolition 

our  existing  professional  army,  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  handful  of  professional  instruc¬ 
tors  and  the  like.” 
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Captain  Eldrldge  Colby  In  the  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences  (V, 
10,  page  479)  wrote:  “In  short-term  compulsory  or  ‘militia’  countries 
like  .  .  .  Switzerland,  training  is  superflci^ll  and  brief,  oft  repeated,  with¬ 
out  either  the  immediate  effective  striking  power  of  a  country  like 
France  or  the  wealth  of  efficient  reserve  officer  instructors  such  as  the 
U.  S.  possesses.** 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard  in  an  address,  May  18,  1916  delivered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  said,  “Switzerland  by  her 
geographical  and  ethnic  situation  and  the  scarcity  of  her  numbers  can¬ 
not  dream  of  wars  and  conquest.  She  is  not  a  world  power.  She  has  no 
colonies  or  overseas  entanglements  or  foreign  alliances.  How  different 
is  our  situation!  We  have  powerful  military  cliques,  great  aggregations 
of  capital  seeking  outlet  abroad  . .  .** 

When  American  advocates  of  peacetime  conscription  use  the  Swiss 
system  as  an  argument  for  U.M.T.  they  have  no  intention  of  recommend¬ 
ing  it  for  the  United  States.  They  do  not  want  a  system  which  can  be 
used  only  in  support  of  strict  neutrality.  Instead  they  speak  of  “our 
commitments”  all  over  the  world  and  urge  a  large  Army,  Navy,  and  air 
force  to  back  up  those  “commitments.”  If  the  Swiss  system  were  really 
what  they  have  in  mind  for  the  United  States,  they  should  suggest  it 
instead  of  U.M.T. 

Although  they  recognize  the  real  difference  between  the  Swiss  pat¬ 
tern  and  that  suggested  for  the  United  States,  they  nevertheless  try  to 
sell  conscription  to  the  American  people  with  the  illogical  idea  that  a 
system  radically  different  from  the  Swiss  will  have  all  the  advantages 
and  none  of  the  defects  of  the  Swiss  system. 

*  Otto  Siegfried.  Aiaoeistioa  SoUsc  pour  Ic  lenrioe  eivil  intcrnationaL  May  2S,  1947. 
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Addittoncl  eopict  may  ba  obtainad  from  Tha  National  Council  Against  ConteripHoRi 
M13  l«tb  SU  N.  W.  Washington  b,  D.  C. 
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